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MILITARY REVEALS LOW LEVEL AGENDA 

Flight Path Includes Alberta, Saskatchewan and N.W.T. 


by Brian Savage 

Low-level military flights over the N.W.T., 
Alberta and Saskatchewan will commence 
later this year. 

The flight path, called Instrument Route 
(IR)-920, stretches south from the eastern 
end of Great Slave Lake down to the Cana¬ 
dian Armed Forces base at Cold Lake, Al¬ 
berta. Military aircraft flying along this 
route wiU go as low as 400 feet. 

According to BiU McKnight, Minister of 
National Defence, “The operation of these 
flying routes in Canada provides valuable 
training experience for Canadian and U.S. 
air forces. This training is indicative of the 
continuing, routine nature of Canada-U.S. 
cooperation in the defence of North Amer- 

The training exercises will include flights 
ofB-52, FB-111 andB-1 bombers, and CF-18 
and F-15 fighters. 

Many Native organizations in the N.W.T. 
have voiced their opposition to the military 
exercises, including the Metis Association of 
the N.W.T., the Assembly of First Nations, 
and the Dene Nation, whose President, Bill 
Erasmus, has expressed great concern over 
the impact these flights will have on the 
North. 

Although a press release from the Depart¬ 
ment of National Defense (DND) maintains 
that only four flights a year are scheduled for 
the northern air route, Erasmus notes that it 
“is highly probable that the government will 
slowly increase the use of this corridor as 
was done in Goose Bay, Labrador, where the 
Innu people experience over 9,000 flights a 
year now.” 

Erasmus goes on to state that the Minister 
of National Defense, Bill McKnight (the for¬ 
mer DIAND minister) “approved the use of 
this corridor on June 14,1989 without hold¬ 
ing public hearings.” 

The implementation of the flight corridor 
for military exercises is opposed by the 
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Government of the N.W.T., which has agreed 
to fund legal challenges to the proposal flights^, 
by establishing an Aboriginal Righ» Court 
Challenges Program. ^ 

One of those groups getting supporfcfrom 
the N.W.T. government is the Lutael-K’e 
Dene Band Council from Snowdrift, N.W.T. 

“The Canadian government has not fol¬ 
lowed its own rules in looking at the environ¬ 
mental impacts of these flights,” says Anto¬ 
ine Michel, a Councillor with the band, who 
adds, “We know that this is the foot-in-the- 
Continued on Page 10 
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DROWNING IN A SEA OF RED INK 


The anticipated Federal deficit will exceed 
35 billion dollars this year, Albertans have 
the highest per capita deficit in Canada. 

Amid this flood of red government ink our 
leadership has burdened us further with an 
unrequested mortgage assistance program, 
whose administration costs exceed what it 
hands out in benefits. 

Despite calls for restraint to ease our eco¬ 
nomically desperate situation, it is expected 
that the Alberta government will increase its 
spending by 11.3% in 1989 - 90. 

Education will receive an additional 48 
million this year, hospitals another 66 mil¬ 
lion. Upon handing out these hefty increases, 
our slight of hand Premier proudly pro¬ 


claimed, “We want to make sure our strong 
fiscal management continues”. 

The agenda of needless grants, loans and 
bail-outs coupled with 30% wage hikes for 
M.L.A.’s indicates how serious the govern¬ 
ment is about restraints. 

Under the guise of economic diversification 
we have sold virtually all our boreal forests i 
to deadly pulp mill conglomerates encourag- ! 
ing environmental disaster. 

The Getty government should know by 
now we want our spending cut not our for¬ 
ests. 

If this call is not heeded our government 
may be headed for some diversification. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROBED 


Vflny ia it that every time the government 
discovers the very worst injustices in our 
society they see fit to launch a multi-year 
inquiry spending millions to find out why a 
particular branch of government is persecut¬ 
ing a particular group of people. 

Usually it takes many instances of storm 
trooping by R.C.M.P., blatant discrimina¬ 
tions by hospitals or a grossly disproportion¬ 
ate percentage of Natives in jail, to instigate 
this kind of study. 

It's as though the government were saying, 
"severe injustices have been committed by 
several of our departments. Let's get a judge 
and a million dollars and study the reasons 
for this wrongdoing. We'll also look at its 
impact, not only now but two or three years 
down the road when the study is finished." 
The purpose of the inquiry is not to prosecute 
a wrongdoer, or fine government workers 
but simply to analyze the documented evi¬ 
dence and make recommendations. 

As far as the Cawsey inquiry into Natives 
and the law is concerned, I can save Justice 
Cawsey a lot of time. The inquiry will dis¬ 
cover that due to alcoholism, unemployment, 
poverty, lack of cultural identity, and lan¬ 
guage barriers Natives are being locked up 
in jail at a furious rate. 



deal with these problems. 

You can be assured that the final report 
will not touch the issues of massive plea 
bargaining and blatant discrimination by 
the justice system against Natives. 

The mandate is clear for the joint Federal/ 
Provincial task force but can we expect these 
powers to admit wrong doing by their own 
representatives? 


MINISTRY TURNS TO PULP 


What role does our department of Forestry 
play in the ongoing decimation of our north¬ 
ern forests? 

How can we justify the millions of tax 
dollars allotted this department every year 
when its responsibilities include both the 
destruction and the preservation of Alberta 
trees. 

It is abundantly clear why Leroy Fjordbot- 
ten did not attend the recent Al-Pac Review 
Hearings into the effect of their proposed 
bleach kraft pulp mill. 

Mr. Fjordbotten obviously could not have 
taken any side in the debate and would have 


been forced to sit on a very high and sharp 
fence. His department promotes the sale of 
trees while under a mandate to protect them 

This is a good example of our provincial 
government tending to use only terms which 
have at least two meanings or none at all- 
Forestry falls somewhere between the pro¬ 
tection of trees and their mass sell-off. Per¬ 
haps deforestry would be a more fitting term. 

Reforestation is a catch-word used by 
(de)foresters, leading people to believe that 
the replanting of forests can justify their 
destruction. 

Man has never successfully recreated a 
forest, only nature has this power 
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VIEWPOINT 


FOREST DEPARTMENT MUST TARE PULP MILL HEAT, TOO 


by Dale Stelter 

Although the public hearings into the pro¬ 
posed Alberta-Pacific pulp mill are now over, 
and the issue of pulp mill development in 
Northern Alberta has slipped out of the 
spotlight, the same basic questions still 
remain. 

For example, many people are asking why 
it was only on the AL-PAC Mill, the sixth of 
the proposed or approved pulp projects, that 
public hearings were actually held. On the 
first five projects, the hearings-normally an 
integral part of the approval process-were 
waived by the provincial government’s De¬ 
partment of Forestry, Lands and Wildlife 
(F,L&W). 

The forests of Alberta are public land, and 
the people of Alberta must have a say in what 
happens to those lands. Yet the government 
of Alberta, through the actions of F,L&W, 
did not just ignore the concerns of Albertans, 
it didn’t give the people a chance to speak. 

Even the series of open house meetings, 
which were held to discuss the forestry de¬ 
velopment projects, have been criticized as 
being inadequate. That shouldn’t be too 
surprising, though, because the open houses 
were held after the pulp projects were an¬ 
nounced. The government and the pulp mill 
companies already had their way. 

The government’s arrogance and neglect 
also shouldn’t be too much of a surprise when 
you look at who will bear the brunt of the 
negative effects of the pulp projects: Native 
people, and Native communities. It’s just 
one more case of governments virtually ig¬ 
noring the voices of Native peoples. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor, 

I am interested in finding out how I can 
contact my natural parents. I was taken 
away from them by Health & Welfare in 
Calgary in the year 1955. My foster parent's 
name was NAN AGNES CAMPBELL. 

The names of my natural mother and fa¬ 
ther would be IDA QUINN and MICHAEL 
CANTRELL. Some five years ago I wrote a 
letter to a person in the Health & Welfare 
Department in Edmonton which is where I 
grew up. They gave me the names of my 
natural parents who may have lived in the 
Highlands area of Calgary in 1966. I heard 
my parents or relatives were looking for me. 

Perhaps there is a system that someone 
like myself can go through in order to find out 
where to start. I'm hoping you can give me 
some insight as to where I should begin. 

Whatever help you give will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

Steven Quinn, Calgary 
Dear Steven: 

I contacted an Association in Edmonton 
called Parent Finders. They suggested that 
you write a letter to Alberta Social Services 
requesting an Adoption Order and family 
hisiorv. The address is 10030 - 107th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 3E4. They should 
also be able to tell you whether or not your 
birthparents are on a registry of parents who 
are seeking the children who were adopted. 


Two other questions frequently raised are 
why the impacts of harvesting operations 
are not a mandatory pent of the environ¬ 
mental impact assessments done for the 
proposed pulp projects, and why the ALpac 
Review Board was not allowed to scrutinize 
the effects of harvesting operations. It turns 
out that one member of the Review Board 
almost resigned over the limited terms of 
reference. 

Why, in this way, is Alberta Environment 
taking all of the heat over the pulp mill , 



Parent Finders is an association which 
could helpyou inyour search. Their member¬ 
ship fee is $30. They would need a copy of 
whatever documents you can get and your 
date of birth. Then someone from the associa¬ 
tion would guide you along the way and 
assist you in your search. Their address is 
Box 12031, Edmonton, Alberta T5J 3L2, 
phone (403) 466-3335. 
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while the F,L&W department emerges basi¬ 
cally unscathed? And why did officials of 
F.L&W avoid testifying at the ALpac hear¬ 
ings? 

Why is it that attention is being focussed 
mainly on the effects of the pulp mills upon 
the water and air-certainly important con¬ 
cerns, but, in themselves, only a portion of 
the vast and complex boreal forest ecosys¬ 
tem? 

Does this mean that foresters and scien¬ 
tists are totally informed about the effects of 
clear-cutting upon all of the other intricately- 
entwined and inter-related components of 
the forests? 

Does this mean that the government’s for¬ 
estry officials are totally informed about the 
effects of harvesting operations upon the 
large numbers of Native people who still 
follow the traditional lifestyle of living close 
to the land? Native people who, in contrast 
to white society’s perspective of humans as 
the managers or landlords of nature, view 
themselves as just one component of the 
forest? 

No, the bottom line here is that the Native 
people of Northern Alberta have been given 
neither a say, nor a choice, as the jugger¬ 
nauts of “economic development” and 
“progress”-this time in the guise of pulp 
mills and forestry development^roll over 
everyone and everything in their paths. 

Those juggernauts have to be wrestled to 
the ground and brought under control. If 
they aren’t, another chapter will soon be 
added to the centuries-old chronicle of white 
society's contemptuous treatment of Native 
people, and of the land. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL DIGEST By d* » 


The Pristine Antarctic? . 

The United States, under pressure from environmental groups, is finaUy bepn- 

ground, whiclfis home to seals and whales, and also some unusual species offish 

and birds, such as the emperor and Adele penguins. , 

McMurdo Station will now begin taking such measures as sorting garbage so 
that it can be shipped back to the U.S. for recycling and transporting toxic waste 
back to the U.S. for disposal. Treatment of the sewage will likely not begin until 
the end of the year. 

Edmonton To Try for 25% Less Garbage 

With Edmonton's Clover Bar dump site filling up and controversy surrounding 
the selection of a new site, the City is aiming to reduce garbage production by 25% 
The City is already studying ways to redirect organic waste (such as grass 
clippings) into composting programs and will investigate methods to reduce the 
amount of waste from businesses. 

Although the City’s "Blue Box" household recycling program has been very 
successful, the program has resulted in only a five per cent cut in garbage pro¬ 
duction. At present, there is no recycling program for industrial and commercial 
garbage, which constitutes a significant portion of Edmonton's waste. 

Where Is Our Money Going? 

The Washington based Worldwatch Institute estimates that the world's na¬ 
tions would need to spend approximately $774 billion over the next ten years to 
reverse four negative and critical trends: deforestation, topsoil erosion, energy 

efficiency and development of renewable energy sources. 

While that may seem like a vast amount of money, consider the tact that per 
day, global military expenditures total $2.5 billion. 

Do Canadians Really Care? 

Although it is estimated that the world’s rainforests are disappearing at the 
rate of 11 million hectares per year, Statistics Canada estimates that nearly $11 
million worth of exotic tropical lumber is imported into Canada each year. Most 
of the wood ends up as furniture. 

Did You Know? 

- Developed nations, which accountfor 25% of the world’s population, consume 
80% of the world’s non-renewable resources. 

- Every timp a car bums a 40 litre tank of gasoline, almost 90 kilograms of car¬ 
bon dioxide are released into the atmosphere. 

- In Canada, there are nearly 15 million passenger vehicles on the road, more 
than double the number there were just ten years ago. 

- By September of last year, when Exxon had removed the last of its clean-up 
workers from the Alaskan coasts in the wake of the Valdez oil spill, more than 
25,000 sea birds had died. 

- As many as 1,000 new chemicals are invented every year. At present, ap¬ 
proximately 70,000 are in everyday use. 
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ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 


by Dale Stelter 


The Passenger Pigeon: Not Endangered, But Long Extinct 

It is estimated that there are over 30 mil- Even as the settlers encroached upon the death at will, or to pour burn 


lion species of plants and animals on the 
earth, but that scientists have only classified 
1.5 miUion of those species. 

It is also estimated that through the de¬ 
struction and damage imposed upon the earth 
by humans, we lose at least one plant species 
and one animal species to extinction every 
day. As a result, many species may disap¬ 
pear from the face of the earth before they 
are even "discovered”. 

At the same time, we are weU aware of the 
long list of known plants and animals that 
have become extinct at the hands of humans. 
In North America, one of the most well- 
known and tragic cases is that of the passen- 


Even as the settlers encroached upon the 
wilderness, slaughtering great numbers of 
birds and clearing large areas of the forests, 
flocks that were estimated to contain up to 
one or two billion birds were still seen in the 
early 1800s. Nesting sites could measure 
forty or fifty miles long by several miles wide, 
and one site was estimated to contain over 
130 million birds. 

But it was in the middle to late 1800s that 
the destruction began in earnest. The rela¬ 
tively tame birds were no match for the 
Europeans’ rifles and shotguns. Indeed, due 
to the density of the flocks or nesting sites, 
large numbers of birds could be kiUed with 
one blast. It was commonplace for a party of 



death at will, or to pour burning sulphur oi. 
them, or simply to feed them poisoned grain. 

The method of slaughter probably depended 
upon the purpose for which the birds were 
used. For example, the plumage of the pas¬ 
senger pigeon was very popular in European 
fashion circles. The meat of the bird was also 
considered a delicacy or gourmet item. 

Whatever the use, and whatever the de¬ 
mand, there were always hunters more than 
willing to supply the birds, to the point of 
filling wagons with the carcasses. 

In addition, as has been the case with a 
great many other species, the birds were 
killed purely for sport, until great piles of 
dead birds were left to rot. Live birds were 
even used in shooting galleries. 

By 1870, some American states were pass¬ 
ing laws to protect the remaining passenger 
pigeons, but by that time it was too late. 
There were not enough individuals left to 
form a viable breeding population. The last 
wild passenger pigeon in Canada was taken 
in 1898, sixteen years before the last mem¬ 
ber of the captive flock in the Cincinnati Zoo 
and the species finally vanished from the 
face of the earth. 
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though a small flock was then maintained in 
captivity, the last individual of that flock 
died in 1914 at the Cincinnati Zoo. 

When the Europeans first came to North 
America, the passenger pigeons were so nu¬ 
merous that the great flocks they flew in 
literally darkened the sky. These flocks 
roamed the forests that once covered much of 
the continent, from the Hudson Bay south to 
the central United States, west to Sas¬ 
katchewan, and east to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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CANDLES UT IN SUPPORT OF LUBICON 


by Ryan Edwards 

On the evening of December 22, one day 
after the winter solstice, approximately 50 
people quietly gathered at a candlelight vigil 
held in support of the Lubicon Lake Band, 
and their long-standing land claim battle 
against the federal government. 

The event, which was organized by the 
Friends of the Lubicon, was held at the 
Native Pastoral Centre and featured a 
number of speakers. 

Lorraine Sinclair, executive director of the 
Mother Earth Healing Society, said that "At 
this time of year, it's important to think of 
sharing. ... More of our people need to see 
that we have support in the non-Native 
community". 


"Indigenous people throughout the world daughter, Sarah, performed a dance which 
are struggling to regain their self-esteem, she had choreographed herself, 
pride, and lands," she said. "We tried to make you be like us and in so 

Lucien Royer, of the Alberta Federation of doing we helped to destroy the vision that 
Labor, which strongly supports the Lubicon made you what you were", the apology read 
in their land claim, said that many Mr. Phipps also emphasized that (Native) 
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Canadian8-Native and non-Native alike-are 
working to bring about fundamental changes 
within society. 

Saleem Ganam, of the Canadian Council 
Islamic Awareness Foundation, stated that 
because Muslims have also faced discrimi¬ 
nation, they can sympathize with the plight 
of the Lubicon. He said that we must 
"...resolve to bring about a more tolerant and 
just society". 

Kim McBeath, who hosted the vigil, and 
who is a member of Friends of the Lubicon, 
led the group in singing "Gentle, Angry 
People", and invited members of the audi¬ 
ence to also speak. 

Bill Phipps, of the United Church of Can¬ 
ada, then read an apology to Native people 
from the General Council of the United 
Church. At the same time, Mr. Phipps' 


People have been here for hundreds and 
thousands of years, caring for the earth. We 
late-comers are now joining them". 

After the candles were lit, and the lights in 
the room turned down, Richard Solly, of the • 
Friends of the Lubicon, spoke. "The dispos¬ 
sessed are crying out for freedom and dig¬ 
nity," he said. He also stated the vigil, held 
one day after the longest night of the year, 
was "...a symbol of hope, that we cannot be I 
overcome by darkness." Following Mr. Solly's 
talk, a few moments of silence were ob- ' 
served. 

The Lubicon land claim has been stalled for 
some time, as the federal government has 
been unwilling to negotiate further after | 
making an offer which the Lubicon deemed 
unacceptable. 


SIKSIKA NATION PLANS 
COMMERCIAL COMPLEX 


by Dale Stelter 

The Siksika Nation, from the Blackfoot 
Reserve in southern Alberta, is heading into 
a decade ofeconomic self-reliance, with plans 
to build a mall and commercial complex on 
the Reserve. 

The complex will be located south of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which borders 
the Blackfoot Reserve and the town of Gle- 
ichen, on Highway 547, two kilometers south 
of the Trans Canada Highway. The complex 
will house the Siksika Nation Tribal Ad¬ 
ministration offices, and a number of Na¬ 
tive-operated businesses, such as a restau¬ 
rant, convenience store and laundromat. 

The final decision to go ahead with the 
complex — which will receive its official 
name through a public competition— was 
made after a referendum, held in June of 
last year, showed that approximately 80% of 
the 987 people who voted favored proceeding 
with the project. 

At present, the Blackfoot Economic Devel¬ 
opment Corporation is participating in En¬ 
trepreneurial Training Seminars, which of¬ 
fer training and instruction in the operation 
of businesses. Those people taking part in 
the seminars will have priority status for the 
commercial office space that will be avail¬ 
able in the new complex. 

While the new complex and businesses 
will have many positive effects on the local 
eeonomy, there will also be spin-offs in terms 



of employment during the construction phase 
and, once the complex is built, in the retail, 
repair and maintenance, custodial, security, 
and light industry sectors. 

Total cost for the project will be approxi¬ 
mately $4 million, with $2 million of that 
being contributed by the Native Economic 
Development Program. Fundingis also being 
supplied by the Siksika Nation and by the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 

It is expected that the complex will be sub¬ 
stantially completed by July. A ground¬ 
breaking ceremony for the new complex was 
to be held on December 20th of last year, but 
was postponed because of the severe cold 
weather. The new date for the ceremony will 
be January 24th. 

We wish the members of the Siksika Na¬ 
tion every success in their hew venture. 
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A Salute to the North 


An Alberto Native News Special Feature 


NORTHERN TALKS IN JEOPARDY 


by Everett Lambert 

The huge $500 million Dene/Metis land 
claim in the Canadian North is being threat¬ 
ened because of differences between the Dene 
and the Federal government, says the leader 
representing Metis interests. 

"Yes, certainly," replied Gary Bohnet when 
asked if the talks are threatened by Dene- 
Ottawa differences. Bohnet is president of 
the Northwest Territories Metis Association. 

The claim covers some 7,000 square miles 
of the western Arctic and includes about 
$500 million in compensation. It will also 
give the Dene Bind Metis control over envi¬ 
ronmental and wildlife issues and final say 
in development issues on their land. 

Bohnet is nonetheless hopeful that a com¬ 
promise can be reached. "I think the Dene/ 
Metis have a lot of work to do in the next 
three months," said Bohnet, but he said he 
still believes the deal cbui go through. 

At a press conference here, Bohnet ex¬ 
plained that there is rampant confusion 


among the Dene over treaty issues and taxa¬ 
tion and how they relate to the deal. 

At a recent meeting Dene chiefs voted to 
insist that existing treaty rights be part of 
the final land claim, including the right to be 
tax exempt. 

But Ottawa's chief negotiator, Dave 
Osborne, has said that Treaties 8 and 11 will 
not be part of the final agreement with the 
Dene and Metis. He maintains that the final 
agreement will replace the old documents 
Bind take precedence over the 1899 and 1921 
accords. 

Dene Nation president Bill Erasmus 
Bind the chiefs feel that it is imperative that 
the treaties are discussed during the final 
negotiations with Ottawa. They want to en¬ 
sure the protection of treaty and Aboriginal 
rights for their pei 


Bohnet indicated that though the Metis 
are anxious for the negotiations to continue, 
he understands the importance of treaty 
rights to the Dene chiefs. 

He is however optimistic that the agree¬ 
ment will proceed. 

The land will be held jointly by a Dene/ 
Metis body which will make decisions on all 
other matters. Bohnet calls it "the deal of 
deals". 
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Northern News Briefs 


Agreement-In-Principal Announced 


The Inuit of the Northwest Territories are 
one step closer to their dream of Nunavut, a 
homeland for their people. 

An agreement in-principle was recently 
announced that would give the Inuit the 
right to self-government over225,000 square 
kilometers of land in the central and eastern 
Arctic. The claim will be the largest ever ne¬ 
gotiated spanning an area one third the size 
of the province of Alberta. 

The specific borders have not yet been 
established but will include Baffin Island 
N.W.T. Judg 


and the other northern islands. The western 
border will follow the northwesterly treeline 
from the MEinitoba-N.W.T. border to the 
Beaufort Sea. The easterly boundary will be 
settled in a plebiscite by northern residents. 

The agreement will give the 17,000 Inuit 
$580 million in compensation as well as sub¬ 
surface rights on 36,260 square kilometers of 
their land. The Inuit, who are represented by 
the Tungavik Federation of Nunavut have 
been negotiating with Ottawa for 11 years. 

e Under Fire 


A five-member council has been formed to 
investigate complaints about North West 
Territories Judge Michel Bourassa. Bourassa 
has been under fire for his leniency in sen¬ 
tencing sexual offenders. 

Women’s groups, Natives and some politi¬ 
cians in the North are also outraged with 
comments that the Judge made to the Ed¬ 
monton Journal. He is reported as saying 
that sexual assault in the north is less vio¬ 


lent than rape against a “dainty co-ed” from 
the south. Bourassa indicated that he be¬ 
lieves rape is less criminally offensive in the 
north, where the victims are generally 
“passed-out" from liquor and the offenders 
are usually drunk too. 

Mark de Weerdt, Chief Justice of the terri¬ 
torial Supreme Court is heading the investi¬ 
gative Council. 


Natives Want Employment Guarantees 


The Native leaders of the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories are calling for a review of the $11 
billion natural gas pipeline project from the 
Mackenzie Delta. 

The Dene/Metis Negotiations secretariat 
wants to make sure that export licenses are 
not approved until certain conditions are 
met. 

The Natives want to ensure that develop¬ 
ment will proceed in an orderly fashion with 
regard for the environment. They want train¬ 
ing programs to begin immediately for north¬ 
erners who want to upgrade their skills. 


They are also calling for guarantees that a 
predetermined percentage of jobs and spin¬ 
off benefits will be allocated to northerners. 

“Its not a good deal for the North the way it 
is”, says Bill Erasmus, president of the Dene 
Nations, “We’re saying please review this 
and take the Northern interests as para¬ 
mount.” 

Spokesmen for Esso Resources Canada and 
Gulf Canada Resources maintain that north¬ 
erners will benefit from the massive pipeline 
project but that it is premature to specify 
employment and other details. 


Band Seeks Environmental Review 


A Northern Alberta band is seeking an 
injunction to prevent Daishowa Canada from 
operating its Peace River Kraft pulp mill. 

The Little Red River Band wants to be sure 
that their environmental and social economic 
concerns are addressed before the mill is 
granted a license to operate. One of their 
demands is to have Ottawa establish an 
Environmental Assessment Review Process 
on the mill. 

The band has been requesting more exten¬ 


sive environmental impact studies for 18 
months. They claim that the completed as¬ 
sessment has not addressed air and water 
issues, sediment contamination and cumu¬ 
lative effects of proposed mills on the Peace 
and Athabasca Rivers. 

The court action has been compared to a 
recent Federal Court ruling that is forcing 
Ottawa to establish a full-scale environ¬ 
mental review of the Rafferty-Alameda dam 
in Saskatchewan. 


We would life to taf& fids opportunity to extend 
our very “Best Wishes to all of our youth who have excelled 
throughout 1989. Qoodlucfias we move into the 90s! 
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Program 

by Josie Auger 

During the 1950s 
Minnie Freeman was 
translating Inuktitut 
and Cree to English 
for the Department 
of Health and Wel¬ 
fare. At that time 
Inuit and other Na¬ 
tives were plagued 
with tuberculosis. 
Many were uprooted 
from their family and 
homes, sent south to 
seek treatment and 
never returned. 

Minnie Freeman 
had been in Moose 
Factory babysitting 
for a family during 
the tuberculosis epi¬ 
demic when an In¬ 
dian agent pursued 
her with some news. 
He told her she was 
wanted in Ottawa. 

Freeman says she 
went reluctantly. "I 
still don't remember 
saying yes. I just let 
it be. It was meant to 
be." From 1956 to 
1959 she travelled 
across Canada with 
a social worker visit¬ 
ing the Inuit and 
Cree. 

Freeman recalls 
that "people were 
lonesome for their 
relatives, wondering 
how they were" but 
they maintained 
positive attitudes. 
"They had no control 
over their own move¬ 
ments". The govern¬ 
ment moved them 
wherever they saw 
fit. Many victims also 
found day-to-day life 
in the hospital to be 
very solitary and mo¬ 
notonous. 

Relatives of the 
victims of tuberculo¬ 
sis were writing in 
syllabics to the De¬ 
partment of Health 
and Welfare wanting 
information about 
their relatives who 
went south. Many 
are still searching. 

One of those people 
is an MLA for the 
Northwest Territo¬ 
ries, Ludy Pudluk. 

When he was 10 
years old, his grand¬ 
mother was sent 
south for TB treat¬ 
ment. Today Pudluk 
is still trying to lo¬ 
cate his grand¬ 
mother. He com¬ 
ments that two years 
after she left, his 
family was informed 
that their grand¬ 
mother had died. 


Helps Locate TB 

they were being an- 


"If I could see that 
graveyard, I would 
feel a lot better," he 
says. 

Freeman com¬ 
ments that she is not 
sure exactly how the 
department re¬ 
sponded to inquiries. 

"I only translated. 
I never replied. I 
don't know how they 
were answered. They 
had a guy travelling 
to these places. 
Maybe, that way, 


Today the N.W.T. 
government is trying 
to make amends for 
those who still want 
to know what hap¬ 
pened to their rela¬ 
tives that went south 
and never came back. 

Minister of Health 
for the N.W.T. Nellie 
Coumoyea is pres¬ 
ently working on a 
program which will 
encourage relatives 
of TB victims to look 
for their where- 


Victims 

abouts. The N.W.T. 
government is itself 
in the process of lo¬ 
cating the records 
which are in hospi¬ 
tals, archives or lost. 

Jo MacQuarrie, 
project officer says 
three different cate¬ 
gories of people are 
being sought: those 
who went south for 
treatment and died, 
those who stayed 
south, and children 
who became foster 
children. 

For further infor¬ 


mation contact Jo P.O. Box 1320, Yel- 
MacQuarrie, Depart- lowknife.N.W.T.XIA 
ment of Health, 2L6, or phone 920- 
N.W.T. Government, 3381. 

rzz ~\ 



COMPUTER AIDED DRAFTING 


Customized, Personal Courses using: 
AutoCAD, AEC Architectural, & CADPipe 
Basic, Intermediate, and Advanced Programs 
Commencing weekly. 


2m) Floor, SH5 ■ 66 Street Edmonton. Alberta T6E 2X4 
Phone: (403)4683248 Fax: (403)4683488 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD IN CAD TRAINING 


TODAY'S 
EMPLOYERS 
KNOW A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 
WHEN THEY 
SEE ONE. 


A good employee with ability is an invest¬ 
ment any employer should be happy to 
make. Hiring good people and promoting 
good people is simply good business. 


Now more than ever, Alberta employers are re¬ 
evaluating their hiring and promoting practices. 
They’re judging the quality of job applicants 
by their ability and potential, period. 



But good people are hard to find, harder these 
days than ever before. Some qualified workers 
are reluctant to change 
jobs. Others have been 
unemployed for some 
time and need retraining 
and upgrading. Many are 
moving to other markets. 

And the labor force 
continues to change with 
our aging population, 
and new immigration. 


That hiring strategy is seeing women being 
hired to do work once reserved only for men. 

And it is opening more 
doors for visible 
minorities, natives, and 
persons with disabilities 


Employers need sources 
of quality labor and the 
smart ones are hiring and 
promoting for today, and 
tomorrow. Don’t get 
left behind. 


ABILITY HIRES ABILITY. 
ABILITY PROMOTES ABILITY. 

Liberia 


CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 
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GOLD RUSH CHANGED NATIVE COMMUNITIES 
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Old Crow, Yukon Territory 
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by Heather Andrews 
In 1896Tagiah Indian brothers “Skookum” 
Jim, “Tagish” Charlie, their sister Kate and 
her American husband George Carmack 
discovered gold on Rabbit Creek near the 
confluence ofthe Yukon and Klondike rivers. 
Staking claims for themselves on the water¬ 
way that would later be known as Bonanza 
Creek, they headed in to Forty Mile (once a 
large settlement near present day Clinton 
Creek ofthe Klondike Highway) to register 
their claim. There they told their news and 
within two weeks over 100 local prospectors 
had staked up and down the river from their 
original claims and on numerous other riv¬ 
ers in the area and the word began spreading 
down the coast to the outside world. 

The new town of Dawson City soon became 
the centre of frenzied activity as men and 
women from all cultures and all walks of life 
descended on the once quiet southern Yukon. 

To the Indians of the area the Tagish, 
Tutchone and Loucheux, the news imparted 
by Kate Carmack and her men brought a 
great change in their lives. Many hired on as 
deck hands on stemwheelers or laborers at 
the mines. Some worked in Dawson City in 
the hotels and stores. 

Those Indians who did become part of the 
gold rush world were left with a knowledge of 
the white man’s speech and ways of living 


and later assumed leadership roles in their 
communities which, even after the gold rush 
subsided, would never again be the same. 

Others, however, were not so fortunate. 
Gold seekers in their greed often treated 
fellow white man and Native alike, trad in g 
spoiled goods, stealing their women and 
destroying traps. Disease, discrimination and 
despair enveloped many individuals. 

George left Kate, returned to California 
and married another woman. He is believed 
to have died penniless. Kate and her broth¬ 
ers, however, travelled the country, enjoying 
riches to which Yukon Indians had never 
before been exposed and were reported to 
amaze crowds by throwing bank notes off a 
balcony to crowds below. 

Tagish Charlie is reported to have drowned 
in 1908. Skookum Jim lived in quiet retire¬ 
ment until 1917. Kate settled in Dawson. A 
pretty girl, she soon became a most desirable 
showgirl and accumulated a nice clientele 
and the bank account to go with it. Her 
expensive gowns and flamboyant figure have 
become the model for numerous Klondike 
Kate personalities during modem summer 
festivities commemorating the gold rush 
days. Kate eventually moved to Carcross, 
where she lived her remaining days quietly, 
selling needlework and telling her story, 
untfl she died around 1920. 


MILITARY REVEALS 
LOW-LEVEL AGENDA 

Continued from page 1 

door for turning Denedeh into a war games 
zone. The Innu people (of Labrador) have 
told us this is how it started in their area.” 

A Dene Nation press release criticizes the 
environmental report carried out by Envi¬ 
ronmental Services Ltd. of Vancouver under 
contract to the DND and the USAF as “poorly 
done,” “with virtually no public consulta¬ 
tion.” 

Nick Taylor, Alberta Liberal spokesman on 
Native affairs, expressed complete surprise 
on being told of the proposed military flights. 
Taylor felt that the silence from the Getty 
government either reflected its ignorance of 
the matter or their acceptance of “whatever 
Ottawa says,” goes. 

Native affairs spokesman for the Alberta 
NDP, Bob Hawkesworth, noted they had 
received a letter from the Dene Nation just 
before Christmas. Hawkesworth predicted 
that the flights would be “extremely disrup¬ 
tive to the wildlife and the people living in 
the north. The military forget that the north 
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is home to people, and not empty wilderness, 
and that the people there rely on the game 
for their livelihood.” 

Hawkesworth doubted if the Getty govern¬ 
ment had been consulted on the flight corri¬ 
dor and remarked, “I doubt even if they had 
been consulted whether the northern people 
would find a lot of sympathy from the Getty 
government.” 

Judith Parr, a spokesperson for the Fed¬ 
eral Inter-Governmental Affairs (FIGA), 
stated that “there were public hearings car¬ 
ried out”, and that the Alberta government 
“was consulted and satisfied with the proc¬ 
ess of assessment”, and felt the “consulta¬ 
tions were well done”. 

Deputy Premier Jim Horsman is respon¬ 
sible for handling FIGA matters for the pro¬ 
vincial government. He could not be reached 
for comment. 

Craig Krieger, a special assistant to Ken 
Rostad, the provincial Minister responsible 
for Indian affairs, said the issue of the flight 
corridor was an“interestingsubjectto study” 
the limitations of provincial jurisdiction. 
“National defence, air traffic control and 
treaty rights are left to our Federal counter¬ 
parts,” said Krieger, who noted that while 
Alberta air space was involved, it was still a 
matter of dealing with the Federal govern¬ 
ment and “not a provincial issue”. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


EMPORIUM OF THE NORTH 


a book by James Parker 
Review by Jackie Cooper 

Emporium of the North provides a detailed 
accountoftheestablishmentofthe Fur Trade 
on Alberta's Athabasca River. 

Fort Chipewyan was the first European 
Settlement reached from the south via the 
Athabasca River. It was ranked second in 
size as far as major trading centres were 
concerned at the time (1778 - 1830), sur¬ 
passed only by Fort William which was lo¬ 
cated on Lake Superior in Lower Canada 
(Ontario). 

The fur trade is thoroughly researched and 


backgrounds brought about many conflicts 
and differences on the way in which the trade 
was handled. According to Parker's book, 
the period where most conflict took place was 
during the years 1815 to 1820. 

The harsh, bitter life endured by the fur 
trader is well defined and the author has 
included many quotes from various journals 
and diaries. 

Portaging was one of the most arduous 
tasks. The six-man boats would often carry 
loads in excess of 90 pounds. This extra 
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1835 and details the fierce competion be- hostile that voyageurs often toiled 16 hours 
tween the North West Company and the a day in order to move their goods only two or 
Hudson's Bay Company before the two com- three miles. 

panies amalgamated in 1821. The lifestyle of the fur trader in winter was 

The author explores the locations and struc- quiet and slow. To help pass the long days 
tures of the Fort, (detailed maps provide Fort Chipewyan was equipped with a library 
good references) the problems of transport, and dances were commonplace, 
provision supply, the severe climate and the Christmas and New Year's activities were 
men who took part in this rugged lifestyle of celebrated with week-long parties, 
the 19th century. As well as a study into the Emporium of the North is an excellent 
economics of the era and the various meth- reference source for those studying early 
ods of trade, the book also details the lifestyle northern development. Key insights into the 
and culture of the Cree and Chipewyan cultures of the time are highlighted through- 
Indians. out the book. 

The rugged individuals who were recruited This book is good reading material for those 
as voyageurs included a mix of Scottish, wishingtoexperience'thewayitreallywas". 
English, Iroquois and French (most of which 


e from Lower Canada). These varied 
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LEGENDS 


I-nis'-kim or the Buffalo Rock 




By William Singer HI 
Contributed by Ninastako Centre 
Here is one story the Plains Indian are 
familiar with, the I-nis'-kim (buffalo rock), 
which has been passed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation and is as old as the I-nis'- 
kim itself... 

Long ago in the winter time, the buffalo 
suddenly disappered. The snow was so deep 
that the people could not move in search of 
them, for in those days they had no horses. 
So the hunters killed what they could, either 
deer or elk or small game along the river 
banks, until most of the game were killed or 
driven away. The people began to starve. 

One day, a young married man killed a 
jack-rabbit. He was so hungry, he ran home 
as fast as he could, and told one of his wives 
to get some water to cook it. 

As usual the younger wife left, and while 
she was walking along the path near the 
river, she heard a beautiful song. It sounded 
very close by, but as she looked around there 
was no one to be seen. 

The song seemed to come from a cotton¬ 
wood tree near the path. She looked closely 
at the tree and saw a queer rock jammed in 
a fork, where the tree was split. With it were 
a few strands of hair from a buffalo, which 
had rubbed there. 
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The woman was scared and did not want to 
pass the tree. 

Pretty soon the singing stopped, and the I- 
nis'-kim (buffalo rock) spoke to the woman 
and said, "Take me to your lodge and when it 
is dark, call in the people and teach them the 
song you have just heard. Remember to 
pray, too, so that you, and the people will not 
starve and the buffalo may come back. Do 
this, and when the morning comes, your 
hearts will be glad." 



The young woman got the water and she 
took the rock and gave it to her husband, and 
told him about the song and what rock had 
said. As soon as it got dark, the man called 
the chiefs and all the elders to his lodge, and 
his wife taught them the song. 

They also prayed, in accordance with what 
the rock had told the woman. Before long, 
they could hear a noise in the distance. It 



was the rumbling of a great herd of buffalo 
coming. Then they knew the great power of 
the rock, and, since then, the people have 
taken care of it and prayed to it. 



I-nis'-kims (buffalo rocks) are wierd shapes 
of small stone. Some are even shaped like a 
buffalo. 

The ones I remember seeing were an off- 
white color with red ochre stained all around. 
I once saw one with a hole in it so it could be 
worn like a necklace. 

As the story mentioned, people really take 
care of I-nis'-kims, by keeping them warm by 
means of wrapping them in cloth or a piece of 
buffalo hide. Some even sort of feed them by 
putting food and water beside them, while 
others keep them out on a shelf wrapped in a 
cloth, or kept in a safe place. 





I have heard that when you put them away 
for a period of time, the I-nis'-kims have 
young ones with the same shape and are 
found along with the original I-nis'-kim. 

Thank you for letting me share this story 
with you. Until next time... 
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ARTIST EMPHASIZES ENVIRONMENTAL THEMES 


by Ryan Edwards 


In recent years, a number of young native 
artists have been gaining increased atten¬ 
tion in Alberta’s art circles. Amongst them is 
Farron Callihoo, a 23-year old Metis from 
Edmonton, who specializes in environmental 
and nature themes. 



Although Farron mainly produces pen and 
ink drawings, he also does some painting, 
and his artwork does relate back to his Na¬ 
tive heritage. As Farron says, “I try to show 
how Native people’s lives are connected with 
the land and with animals and nature. 

“I also try to illustrate things that hap¬ 
pened in the past, and the way Native people 
used to live long age,” he says. 

Farron’s interest in art goes back to his 
childhood, as he began drawing at an early 
age. Because of that interest, he specialized 
in commercial art while attending St. Jo¬ 
seph’s High School in Edmonton. 

Following high school, Farron enrolled at 
Grant MacEwan College and then completed 
a two-year graphic design course. In April of 
last year, he finished a one-year course in 
environmental de sign, which includes art¬ 
work involving signage, canopies, architec¬ 
tural renderings and lawn and yard mounts. 

While no one artist has had a particular 
influence on Farron’s work, he acknowledges 
that he likes Robert Bateman’s artwork, and 



"AMAZON NORTH" CONCERT ADDRESSES 

PULP MILL ISSUES by Dale S tel ter 


On the evening of December 1, a benefit 
concert, concerning forestry development in 
northern Alberta, was held at the Myer 
Horowitz Theater on the University of Al¬ 
berta campus. 

The event was sponsored by a number of 
groups, including the University of Alberta 
Wildlands , Wildlife Club and the Friends of 
the North, an environmental organization. 

The evening opened with songs by Kath¬ 
leen Yearwood, a local singer whose crystal 
clear voice and amazing vocal range often 
held the crowd spellbound in their seats. 
David Watts, who hosted the benefit, also 
contributed a few songs. 

Albert Crier, of the Indian Association of 
Alberta, delivered a personal message from 
Bernard Ominayak, Chief of the Lubicon 
Lake band. At the time, Petro-Canada had 
just shut down its wells located on Lubicon 
land and Crier encouraged the audience at 
the concert to continue activities that sup¬ 
port the Lubicon cause, such as writing let¬ 
ters to MP’s and MLA’s and staging educa¬ 


tional and awareness reusing activities. 

Lorraine Sinclair, executive director of the 
Mother Earth Healing Society, an Edmon¬ 
ton based group dedicated to preserving the 
earth through traditional Native teachings, 
spoke on how the pulp mill projects will 
affect Natives in northern Alberta. 

“The people of northern Alberta have not 
been given a choice, “Sinclair said. “Native 
people are poor, and getting poorer, because 
others are coming in and taking out the 
resources, and shipping them away. 

“You must have the courage of your convic¬ 
tions and stand up for what you feel is right, 
“she said. “We were given the responsibility 
to be the caretakers of Mother Earth... We 
are all human beings, and we all have to find 
the answers.” 

Following the speakers, Valdy, the prolific 
Canadian singer/songwriter, gave a lively 
performance. The set was a mixture of new 
material and well-known songs, and ranged 
from songs that drove directly to the heart of 
social issues, to simple and laid-back bal¬ 
lads. 

In the past, Valdy has been involved in a 


during high school, was very interested in 
the works of other pen and ink artists. 

Farron has also been very active in art com¬ 
petitions and exhibitions. For example, he 
recently exhibited his works at the 1989 
Alberta Indian Arts and Crafts Society 
(AIACS) Shows in Edmonton and Calgary. 

In 1987, Farron won first runner-up prize 
in the AIACS’s Annual Emerging Artist 
Exhibition. The previous year (1986) he re¬ 
ceived an honorable mention in the same 
competition, and won third place in the Peace 
Hills Trust Art Competition and Exhibition. 
In 1985, he was awarded an honorable 
mention in the Peace Hills trust event. 

Farron is presently trying to get estab¬ 
lished in the art business, and would there¬ 
fore be willing to take on all types of work or 
contracts. His long-term goals would be to 
either work as a free-lance artist, or possibly 
as an illustrator for publishing companies. 

A number of pieces of Farron’s artwork 
are included in this issue of Alberta Native 
News, and his work is slated to become a 
regular feature of the newspaper. 

For further information on his artwork, or 
possible work contracts, Farron Callihoo 
can be contacted by phoning (403) 433-9378. 


number of causes, such as the anti-nuclear 
movement, which is of strong interest to 
him, and a variety of environmental issues. 
For example, his set included a song he 
composed for a benefit held to preserve a 
heron rookery in Washington. 

Valdy has also been involved in pulp mill 
issues in British Columbia, his home prov¬ 
ince. He told the crowd of his concern about 
how foreign companies from countries such 
as Japan go into other countries, take the re¬ 
sources, and then leave. “We’re the next 
country, “ he said. He also told the audience 
that “You have to go out and push for what 
you believe in, and don’t just lie down.” 

The evening began winding down with 
Valdy being joined by the other performers 
and by members of the crowd in a rewritten 
version of “This Land is Your Land”. As the 
first verse of the song indicated: “From the 
damned dioxins / To the deadly furans / This 
land was made for you and me.” 

The final song of the concert featured Valdy, 
Kathleen Yearwood, and Bill Watt perform¬ 
ing “One in the Spirit”, which contains the 
line: “We pray that our unity will one day be 
restored.” 
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Our Youth ~ Our Future 

ffiNTRE TEACHES NATIVE CULUTRE, HERITAGE 


by Dale Stelter 

For more than twenty years. Dr. Anne 
Anderson, a Cree elder, has been promoting 
Native culture through writing, teaching, 
and operating a cultural centre in Edmon- 

*°And while the books and programs that she 
has developed are applicable to peoplej)f all 
ages, many are directed toward youth. “A lot 
of Indian and Metis children have lost their 
culture and language”, Dr. Anderson says. 


We Salute Our Vouth - Ensuring Our Future 

Saskwatamo Lodg e 

(306)864-3632 or 864-3631 
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Box 3917 
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We salute the ifouth who have 
excelled throughout 19&9. 

(good luck. In all your future endeavours. 
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While there are many reasons why Native 
children have become estranged from their 
own culture, they are almost all the result of 
one recurring theme: the historical inability 
of white society to accept a culture-or way of 
perceiving the world-that is different than 
its own. 

But, as Dr. Anderson says, “If you under¬ 
stand the Native way, you will see that 
Natives have a beautifiil way of expressing 
themselves, and a beautiful spiritual way of 
thinking.” 

To encourage young Natives to become 
familiar with their own culture, the Native 
Heritage and Cultural Centre, operated by 
Dr. Anderson, offers many programs specifi¬ 
cally for youth. For example, classes from 
both Native and non-Native schools regu¬ 
larly come to the Centre to look at the many 
displays, and listen to Dr. Anderson speak 
about Native culture. 

As well, many of the more than 90 books 
that Dr. Anderson has written are used in 
school classrooms, especially by white teach¬ 
ers who have little or no knowledge of Native 
culture. 

Such opportunities for Native youth to learn 
about their culture in schools are a relatively 
recent phenomena. For decades, school 
curricula paid virtually no attention to Na¬ 
tive content. Much of the material of history, 
for example was written from the perspec¬ 
tive of white society, and Natives were often 
presented as heathens and warring savages. 

“It makes me bitter, “ Dr. Anderson states 
bluntly. “There were so many distortions.” 

So when going to school became painful for 
Native children, is it any wonder that they 
would not want to attend, find would drop 
out or leave as soon as they could? 

Dr. Anderson therefore feels that it is 
imperative that schools continue to include 
more Native content in the curricula. “Na¬ 
tive children have to be taught something 
that they can relate to and that they know, 
instead of a teacher trying to pound some¬ 
thing they don’t even understand into their 
heads,” she says. 

One area of learning that Dr. Anderson 
feels must be emphasized for Native youth is 
the nature-oriented or environmental basis 
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of their culture. “We are the people of the 
land,” she says. “Mother Earth cares for us, 
and has supplied us with the things we need 
in order to survive. That’s the way we older 
people were brought up.” 

Anotherimportantissue toDr. Andersonis 
the preservation of the Cree language. “You 
can’t divide the language and the culture,” 
she says. “There are languages that have 
died, and that no one has taken care of.” 

To assist in preserving the Cree language, 
Dr. Anderson has written a number of in¬ 
structional books on speaking Cree, and also 
conducts weekly lessons. As well, she is in 
the process of expanding her 38,000-word 
Cree dictionary to 50,000 words. 

Despite the historical discrimination and 
prejudices that have denied Natives a place 
of equality in society, Dr. Anderson has wit¬ 
nessed a gradual eroding of those barriers 
over the past twenty years. One resultofthis 
erosion is that education has become an 
important tool of empowerment for Natives, 
especially in the economic and political 
spheres. 

“When I first started writing, so few Native 
people had an education,” she states. “But 
now that’s changing, and we are getting 
educated Natives in many professions.” 

Consequently, Dr. Anderson strongly urges 
Native youth not only to pursue-and 
finish-their education, but to also develop 
and retain their ties to their own culture and 
heritage. As she says, “We can be educated, 
and still be Indian people, and be proud ofit.” 


^Wishing Jon !Happy holiday Season 
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Native Swimmer Excels 


by Dave Moser 

Ten-year-old Laurie Fagan is on the brink 
of a pro mising career in the world of competi¬ 
tive swimming. She was recently awarded a 



trophy for being the "Most Improved Girl" in 
the nine- and ten-year-old age group of the 
Keyano Swim Team in Edmonton. The award 
is a real honor for Laurie who is originally 
from the Kehewin Band, because she was 
competing for the trophy with a group of 
about 50 children. 

When you watch Laurie in the water, it's 
hard to believe that she has been swimming 
for less than three years. In fact, she was 
afraid to go into the water when she first 
started-she thought she would drown. Her 
father, John Fagan, enrolled her in a Red 
Cross leam-to-swim program to help her 
overcome her fear. He was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised at her rapid progress. 

Laurie became comfortable in the water 
right away and in just two weeks she was 


SASKATCHEWAN INDIAN WINTER GAMES A SUCCESS 
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swimming. Within eleven months, she had 
completed all her Red Cross colors and be¬ 
come quite an accomplished swimmer. Staff 
at O'Leary Pool were amazed at how quickly 
she moved through the Red Cross Program 
and recognized her talent and enthusiasm 
for a more challenging experience. She was 
encouraged to try competitive swimming. 

This should prove to be an exciting year for 
Laurie as a "senior" in the ten-and-under age 
group. She has already achieved four "B" 
times for the Alberta "Provincials" Swim 
Meet. 

Laurie enjoys swimming and being in the 
water. Not only is she working hard to 
develop her skills as a competitive swimmer 
but as a life saver as well. Last spring she 
completed Level I of the Royal Life Saving 
Society Course and is committed to taking a 
Bronze Medallion Course once she meets the 
minimum age requirement of thirteen. 

In the meantime Laurie is succeeding as an 
amateur instructor (she taught her dad how 
to swim) and as a competitive swimmer. 
With the continued support and encourage¬ 
ment of her family she'll soon be a champion. 


by D. Shatz 

Excitement was abound at the 1990 Sas¬ 
katchewan Indian Winter Games held re¬ 
cently the Gordons IndianBandin Saskatche¬ 
wan. “ It was a very successful games” says 
Chief Wayne Morris. The competition was 
very stiff and “it went right down to the last 
hockey game to decide which district would 
be the overall champions of the Indian 
games”. 

The results of the game pivoted the Touch- 
wood File Hills Qu’Appelle (T.F.H.Q.) team 
into first place with 210 overall points. The 
Prince Albert team was inched out and took 
the second overall spot with 195 points. The 
districtofYorktonplaced third with 65 points. 
Shellbrooke and Meadowlake tied for fourth 
place with 35 points apiece. The team repre¬ 
senting the District of Saskatoon trailed with 
30 overall points. 

The Saskatchewan Indian Winter Games 
includes four team sports: curling, hockey 
volleyball and broomball. 

The District of T.F.H.Q. nearly swept the 
curling competition taking the gold medals 
in the Jr. Girls and Jr. Boys categories (ages 
13 and under) and in the Senior Girls cate¬ 
gory (ages 17 and under). The District of 
Yorkton took the gold medal in the Senior 
Boys category. Prince Albert took the sever 
medals across the board. 

In hockey, Meadow Lake took the gold, 
Saskatoon the silver and Shellbrooke the 
bronze medal in the Atoms competition. In 
the Pee-Wee match-ups the gold medal went 
to Prince Albert, with Yorkton and 
Sheelbrooke taking the silver and bronze. 
The Bantam category was also won by the 
Prince Albert team with T.F.H.Q. won the 
Midget Competition with Prince Albert tak¬ 
ing the silver and Yorkton the bronze. 
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Teams from Prince Albert won the gold 
medals in both the Jr. Girls and Jr. Boys 
Volleyball Tournaments. T.F.H.Q. took the 
silver medals in both categories and Yorkton 
brought home the bronze in the Jr. Girls 
Category. T.F.H.Q. won gold in the both the 
Sr. Girls and Sr. Boys competitions. 
Shellbrooke took the silver medal in the Sr. 
Girls Volleyball and Prince Albert won the 
bronze. The silver medal for Sr. Boys went to 
Saskatoon and Prince Albert brought home 
the bronze. 

In the Senior competition the gold medal 
went to Meadow Lake. T.F.H.Q. won silver 
and Prince Albert took the bronze. 

Helen McNab, Band Administrator indi¬ 
cated that this is the first time the Winter 
Games have been hosted by the Gordons 
Band. “We finally got our facilities to a stan¬ 
dard where we could accommodate the 
games,”, she explains. According to McNab 
one of the highlights at the games was the 
speech by noted Native athlete Wayne Mor¬ 
ris at the closing ceremonies. 

Chief Wayne Morris congratulated all the 
athletes and volunteers who worked hard to 
ensure the success of the event. “Its been a 
big year for the Band" notes the Chief, “as we 
hosted the summer games as well”. 

This year the Winter Games were held 
during the first week in January. Morris 
explains that “we tried to get back to the 
traditional time of holding the Games over 
the winter holidays. Everybodyenjoyed them 
and we’re hoping to keep them at this time of 
year” 

The Gordon Reserve is situated five (5) 
miles south of Punnichy, which is located on 
highway #15. 

We Salute The Youth 
Our Future Depends on Your 
Dedication and Hard Work 
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KIDS CORRAL 


SPECIAL CHILDRENS SECTION 


KIDS: This is your page. 

We welcome all letters, art-work and poetry. 

Thank you for your interest and your input. 

Dear Students of Swan Hills School District to the United States in 1885 to avoid arrest status of second-class citizens in the land 
No. 5109: ' ' " 

Thank you for your letters and your inter¬ 
est in the culture of Native Albertans. The 
answers to many of your questions can be 

found in the Canadian Encyclopedia but men are considered to be heroes by many n (\/\ I . s 
perhaps I can make the answers a little Canadians and have had schools named after , r - , 

• ■ ’ ■ them and statues erected in their honor. ni j CD y D ft IY\ « i S 

In Alberta there are 8 areas set aside ™ ^ [ I (C*. T ~ 

meat Act of1989. They are: Big Prairie, East W hH C t. y cn\ 

Prairie, Caslan, Elizabeth, Fishing Lake, fc riA H P. r *ClaXl/7 
Kikino and Paddle Prairie. The Metis people ' r P, 
n however be found all over western Can - (. I i TT"T \\] h y cl id\j 0\^ 8 

i “* C Mn,rActlI> 


but returned to Canada in 1888 when Can- they had once owned and loved, 
ada granted amnesty (forgiveness) to the No, the Metis no longer make or use Red 
remaining rebels. He died on May 19,1906, River Carts. As in white society the automo¬ 
near Batoche, Saskatchewan. Both of these bile has replaced the horse, 
are considered to be heroes by many 


easier to understand. 


H 1 mid' Home is NiJvlos VosliK Metis settlements under the Metis Better- 

. ’ ' . * merit Ar 

jT’lh 10 Lfear $ old. ny n mhcr ' 

\lfp&lc/ b ada and not just in designated areas. 

Louis P te(? \ifae<t you Ite 
iVi M beef a/ Alt! wha/ L pped 
L Calorie/ 0 unity nL m*. d a 

Hi? 46rffi mslRehe H‘on Lk 
pWc ? Do ijOD Poo W if Hl?re'S 

5 Hit oi phf'e called Froepl-dk 

? I don'l know 


f * 

Dear Sir* 

Hi, we art frocn GirotSeM, no. mason's 
fhul <7ravi$.uje are wounding about 
(205, Can yau g iue a somfi 
informal ian aboaj- 1385, Do you 
make red rive ratals ip 
"Dwik^ou 
^ood-fcys 


h*d pWh-y 3,'dyc'n 
\-rm\y ShduQc? 


Shaima, the Native people ran buffalo over 
cliffs because it was the easiest way for people 
who didn’t have horses to insure an adequate 
food supply. They probably adopted this 
practice after seeing the buffalo stampeded 
over a cliff accidently. This practice almost 
completely died out after the Spanish intro¬ 
duced horses to North America. The Na 
„ w tives not only hunted buffaloes, but a wide 

from 1-b.ul c Kami's varietyofotheranimalsbothlargeandsmall. 

. Paul and Travis, 1885 is one of the most The Native belief that certain animals had 

(lir (\n/ important years inCanadian history forthree special powers was part of their religion. 

IA.L/ i^MXcz- reasons. In March of 1885 the Northwest These beliefs vary from tribe to tribe, but 

Nicholas, the Northwest Rebellion took place Rebellion, led by Louis Riel, began; on No- there are certain common denominators such 
primarily in northern Saskatchewan, though vember 7, 1885, the last spike in the Cana- as the respect for the spirit of the animal, 
at one time it was thought that Fort Edmon- dian Pacific Railroad was driven and on These special powers were usually an en- 
ton would be attacked. There are five major November 16,1885, Louis Riel was hanged at largement or extension of the animal’s natu- 
battlefields connected with the Rebellion: Frog Regina, Saskatchewan. These three events ral abilities. Native religions, like all relig- 
Lake.Fort Pitt, Cut Knife Hill, Batoche and played major roles in the shaping of Western ions, are an attempt to explain the surround- 
Fish Creek. All of these places can be found Canadian history. ing world in terms most easily understood by 

you look at the detailed map of northern The completion of the Canadian Pacific the people. 

Saskatchewan. Railway opened the Northwest Territories to If you have any more questions or would 

Louis Riel was arrested and tried for trea- homesteaders and immigrants from Eastern like to contribute art work, poetry or prose 
son on November 16,1885. He was hanged at Canada and Europe. The Metis’loss of the feel free to write to the Alberta Native News, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. Gabriel Dumont fled Northwest Rebellion reduced them to the #421,10010-105 Street, Edmonton, ABT5J 

1C4. Sincerely, 

Irene Gladstone-Shearer 


To All Youth, 

The Great Spirit gave you the Gift of Life 
Protect it with great Care for it affects us all. 
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SCHOOL PROGRAM GEARED TOWARD 
NATIVE STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


by Dale Stelter 

To many Native students in the school 
system, not only in Alberta but across Can¬ 
ada, the subject material that is taught often 
seems strange, foreign, and sometimes 
meaningless. This is not surprising, as school 
systems have traditionally focussed on meet¬ 
ing the educational requirements of white 
society, paying very little-or no-attention to 


One of the primary objectives of the Sacred 
Circle program is to allow Native students to 
learn about their own culture, an area where 
the education system at present is sorely 
lacking. As Elly Cadieux, a liaison worker 
with the Sacred Circle, says, “Each person 
needs something to believe in...Culture gives 
a person direction.” 





the needs of other cultures. 

In Edmonton, the Sacred Circle Home- 
School Liaison Service program works to¬ 
ward improving the opportunities for Native 
students to complete their grade school 
education, and improving communication 
between the Native community and the school 
system. The program, which is an initiative 
of Edmonton Public Schools, employs a 
number of Native Liaison Workers who go 
out into the schools and work directly with 
Native students. 

“A lot of Native children feel more comfort¬ 
able and reassured when they see a Native 
adult within the school system,” says Edith through,” says Elly Cadieux. 
Dalla Costa, one of the liaison workers with The Sacred Circle 

the Sacred Circle. also offers a number 

Indeed, whether a student simply spends of services to parents, 
some time talHnginformally with that Native such as providingin- 
adult, or participating in the organized ac¬ 
tivities that the Sacred Circle offers-such as 
assistance with academic and social issues, 
and encouragement and support to remain 


establishing contact with other Native or¬ 
ganizations and agencies that can offer sup¬ 
port or service. 

The Sacred Circle also operates a Parent 
Centre, which provides a place for parents to 
meet with school personnel, or with other 
parents, thereby providing mutual support. 
The Parent Centre also includes one of the 
most comprehensive and largest Native 
education libraries available. On Monday, 
January 29th, an Open House will be held at 
the Parent Centre, from 1:00 to 6:00 P.M., 
and everyone is welcome to attend. 

The Sacred Circle Native Home-School 
Liaison Service office, and the Parent Centre, 
are located in Rooms 13 and 14 of the Oliver 
Elementary School, 10210 - 117 Street, in 
Edmonton (use the west entrance to the 
building, on 118th Street). For further infor¬ 
mation, you may phone 482-2514 or 482- 
2506. 


The liaison workers coordinate a wide range 
of cultural activities, including bringing in 
resource people, such as elders, to speak to 
the students, visits to institutions such as 
Poundmaker/Nechi, and participation in 
ceremonies such as sweatlodges and the 
burning of sweetgrass. 

Through activities like these, the Native 
students are able to build up their self-es¬ 
teem and self-respect. Once this happens, 
they are able to treat themselves better, 
which generally leads to caring more about 
other people, and treating them better, as 
well. “Once the caring starts, there’s a break- 
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* CRIMINAL JUSTICE INQUIRY LAUNCHED 


Story and photo by Dave Moser 


A $l-million one- 
year task force has 
been established to 
find out why so many 
Native people are in 
Alberta's jails. 

The task force, 
which had been 
scheduled to start in 
September 1989, will 
examine all areas of 
the criminal justice 
process including 
policing, legal aid, the 
courts, prosecution 
practices, correc¬ 
tions, and services 
provided by Native 
Counselling Services 
of Alberta. 

It will investigate 
why 30% of Alberta's 
prison population is 
Native when the 
Native population 
accounts forless than 
5% of the province's 
total. 


The task force will 
also review the find¬ 
ings and recommen¬ 
dations of the 1978 
Kirby Enquiry on 
Natives and the law. 
It will further deter- 
mi ne what effect that 
study had on the jus¬ 
tice system, and iden¬ 
tify whether its find¬ 
ings are still appli¬ 
cable. 

In launching the 
new task force, Roy 
Louis, president of 
the Indian Associa¬ 
tion of Alberta main¬ 
tained that this is not 
"another complaint 
session or another 
study into what prob¬ 
lems Native Alber¬ 
tans are facing in 
Canada's criminal 
justice system" 

"This task force is 
aboutanswers. What 



tice Robert Allan 
Cawsey of the Court 
of Queen's Bench of 
Alberta. 

Members of the 
task force are: Pro¬ 
fessor Leroy Little 
Bear, Indian Associa- 


are we doing that is 
right? What are we 
going to do about 
what isn’t?" 

Critics feel that the 
task force is a waste 
of money and that the 
Kirby report contains 


all the relevant infor¬ 
mation that the gov¬ 
ernment needs to 
make changes in the 
system. 

The seven-member 
task force will be 
chaired by Mr. Jus- 


Launching the $1-million criminal justice inquiry are Alberta Attorney 
General Ken Rostad, Q.C., Alberta Solicitor General R. S. (Dick) Fowler, 
Q.C., Indian Association of Alberta President Roy Louis, and Federal 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development Minister Pierre H. Cadieux. 


tion of Alberta; Cyn¬ 
thia Bertolin, Metis 
Association of Al¬ 
berta; Superinten¬ 
dent Cleve Cooper, 
RCMP; Janet Fran¬ 
klin, Alberta Attor¬ 
ney General; Arnold 
Galet, Alberta Solici¬ 
tor General; and 
Michael Gallagher, 
Correctional Service 
of Canada. 

Interested groups 
are encouraged to 
send written submis¬ 
sions to the task force, 
and will be given an 
opportunity to orally 
present their submis¬ 
sions. 

Further informa¬ 
tion is available from 
the Office of the Task 
Force, Edmonton, 
telephone (403)427- 
9703. 


Y.E.S.S. 

A Place For Homeless Youth 


by Dale Stelter 

At any given time, there may be as many as 
130 or even more youths under the age of 18 
living on Edmonton’s streets. Youths who 
have no home to go to, no one to turn to. 

How did they get there? As Debra Lynkow- 
ski, Community Resources Manager of the 
youth Emergency Shelter Society (YESS), a 
non-profit agency set up to help homeless 
youth says, “A lot of the young people who 
come to us are running from homes where 


In Tribute to Our Native Youth 



there are a myriad of problems”. 

Therefore, the youths can come from all 
ethnic, social and economic backgrounds. 
However, as Debra Lynkowski indicates, “We 
find that the one common denominator is low 
self-esteem, especially if the kids are run¬ 
ning from a family that involved abusive 
behavior, or parental neglect”. 

Indeed, one out of every two of the females 
that arrive at YESS have a history of some 
form of sexual abuse. For the males, the 
number is approximately one out of four. 

Many of the kids are fleeing homes that are 
inflicted with alcohol or drug related prob¬ 
lems. In such instances, whether sexual or 
physical abuse are involved or not, the par¬ 
ents’ priority often becomes the alcohol or 
the drugs and not the children, with the 
result that the children may be neglected. 

In other cases, the child may be running 
from a broken home and if the child is shifted 
from parent to parent or placed in a foster 
home, he or she may end up feeling un- 


Saluting the Youth of Alberta 
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wanted by anybody and discarded by society. 

Regardless of the cause, the fact remains 
that many youths find the streets safer than 
or preferable to their homes. Once on the 
street, they sleep wherever they can find 
shelter from the elements, in stairwells or 
abandoned buildings and often have to steal 
food or rummage through garbage contain- 

With only one change of clothing, no per¬ 
manent address, and probably no work his¬ 
tory, it becomes almost impossible to find 
work. Therefore, many of the street kids will 
turn to selling drugs to raise money and 
many of them especially females, will turn to 
prostitution. 

Often, the result of life on the street is a 
skirmish with the law and a jail term or a 
record. For too many of these youths, the 
nightmare is ended by suicide. 

In 1988 (statistics are not yet available for 
1989 ), more than 600 of these street kids 
came to the door of the YESS. There, they 
found, first and foremost, someone who cared 
about them and a shelter, however tempo¬ 
rary it seemed at the time. 

Those who stay on at the YESS find that a 
number of other services are open to them, 
such as counselling in life skills and job 
searches, help with job and housing place¬ 
ment and referrals to other agencies that 
give specialized assistance. 

The YESS also has an outreach program, 
in which personnel from the Shelter go out 
into the community to make contact with 
youths who are out on the streets, or who are 
at risk of getting caught up in street life. As 
well, the YESS is a regional partner of “Op¬ 
eration Go Home”, a nation wide program 
sponsored by the Kinsmen Club that pro¬ 
vides assistance to runaway youths who wish 
to go home. 

The YESS is a non-profit organization 
and is always very grateful for any 
donations of cash, or articles such as 
food or clothing. 

For further information on the Youth 
Emergency Shelter Society, you may 
contact Debra Lynkowski by phoning 
(403) 468-7070, or by writing to: 9310 - 
82 Avenue, P.O. Box 9608, S.E. Station, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6E 5X3. 
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SASKATCHEWAN NATIVES CLAIM RESORT VILLAGE 


by D. Shatz 

The Lac La Ronge Band of Saskatchewan 
has placed a legal claim on all private prop¬ 
erties in the resort village of Candle Lake. 

According to Dave McHmoyl, Lac La Ronge 
Band Manager, caveats have been placed on 
3,500 separate pieces of property in and 
around the Candle Lake Resort Village. The 
caveats represent “a continuation in our 
attempt to negotiate our outstanding land 
entitlement with the provincial and federal 


governments,” explained McDmoyl in a re¬ 
cent telephone interview. Apparently the 
Apparently the federal government regis¬ 
tered land in the Candle Lake area as an In¬ 
dian Reserve in 1930. The province of Sas¬ 
katchewan, however, did not accept the new 
reserve. “They thought the land was too good 
for Indians and opened it up for use as home¬ 
stead land,” says McDmoyl, “but proper pro¬ 
cedures were not followed to take away its 



SASK BAND FINALLY GAINS RESERVE 


by D. Shatz 

A Saskatchewan band recently settled a 
century-old land entitlement with the fed¬ 
eral and provincial governments. Chief 
Okemow of the Lucky Man Band signed an 
accord with government officials which al¬ 
lots 7,740 acres to band members. The des¬ 


ignated land was provincial crown land, for¬ 
merly used as Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
pasture land, approximately 120 kilometers 
northwest of Saskatoon. 

“Finally, we have a place to call home,” 
proclaimed Chief Okemow. “Concludingthis 
agreement marks a new beginning for the 
Lucky Man Band. It provides us with a land 


designation for use as Indian land.” 

The Band has now filed the caveats in an 
effort to open negotiations for their outstand¬ 
ing land claim of 125,000 hectares in accor¬ 
dance with a Treaty 6 adhesion. Though 
some land was allotted to the Band in 1964 it 
did not meet the full entitlement outlined in 
the Treaty. 

McDmoyl indicated that theChiefandBand 
Council have been working on the land claim 
settlement for over ten years with no effort 
by the government to settle the claim. 

In October of 1986 the Band launched a 
suit against the federal government for the 
balance of their entitlement. “The Federal 
government has not been bargaining in good 
faith,” explains McDmoyl, “we’re simply 
trying to sit down and have our entitlement 
settled in a timely and orderly fashion.” 


base from which to build a future.” 

The land entitlement dates back to Treaty 
6 in 1879 signed by Chief Lucky Man repre¬ 
senting close to 500 band members. Band 
membership has since dropped to less than 
100 people. With no reserve of their own, 
they have been living on nearby reserves 
such as Little Pine, Moosomin and Montreal 
Lake. 

Former Chief Rod King indicated that the 
settlement marks the end of a “thirty year 
fight". He was referring largely to the 1970’s 
controversy over the land selected to meet 
the Treaty entitlement to the Band. A group 
of farmers in the Meeting Lake area had 
apparently opposed the land transfer over 
water rights. 

Reeve Harvey Walsh of the Municipality of 
Meeting Lake hailed the agreement and 
welcomed the new reserve saying, “If we 
work together as neighbours I have great 
visions for the future.” 

In accordance with the Natural Resources 
Transfer Agreement, Saskatchewan trans¬ 
ferred the acreage to the federal govern¬ 
ment. The Feds provided $1.3 million to be 
used for alternate pasture land. 


Best wishes to all the Native families of 
Saskatchewan for a healthy and prosperous 1990. 
from 

Chief Richard Poorman 
Council, Staff and Band Members 

KfwacaPoose 
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SPORT DEVELOPMENT FUNDING 


The Local Sport Development Project Pro¬ 
gram, administered by the Technical Devel¬ 
opment Section of the Alberta Sport Council, 
offers financial assistance for sport develop¬ 
ment projects at the local level. 

The program, which was initiated in 1984, 
has already allocated more than four million 
dollars in assisting almost 2,000 projects. 

These projects mainly involve the increas¬ 
ing of competitive, training, or leadership 
opportunities at the local level, and priority 
of funding is given to projects that indicate 
initiative and self-help on the part of the 
applicant(s). 

A major portion of the assistance provided 
to date has been for specialized sports equip¬ 
ment. As well, consideration may be given to 
providing funds for the hiring of part-time or 
full-time coaches at the local and regional 
levels, but on a one-time basis only. 

In some cases, schools and community sport 
groups have undertaken projects in which 
equipment is shared through joint-use agree¬ 
ments. 


A number of Native organizations and 
communities have made use of funds pro¬ 
vided by the program. For example, the 
Blackfoot Indian Reserve Boxing Club, from 
Gleichan, recently received $1,500 toward 

the purchase of boxing equipment. As well, 

Peigan Nation Recreation received $2,500 
toward the purchase of a pitching machine 
for its baseball program, and the Mistassiniy 
School Wrestling Club, from Desmarais, 
received $3,259 for use in purchasing a 
wrestling mat. 

Funding for capital structures will not lie 
considered, and application for the funding 
of operational costs and administrative ex¬ 
penses are not recommended, due to their 
ongoing nature. 

Deadlines for receipt of applications are 
January 1, April 1, July 1 and October 1 of 
each year. A covering letter presenting a 
clear and complete description of the pro¬ 
posed project must accompany all applica¬ 
tions, which are reviewed by Zone Commit¬ 
tees in each of the eight Alberta Sport Coun- 



For further information on the Local Sport 
Development Projects Program, or on 
whether your specific project qualifies for 
funding, contact Terry Archer, Director of 
Local Sport Development for the Alberta 
Sport Council, by phoning (403)482-4835. 


PRINCE ALBERT FRIENDSHIP CENTRE HOSTS ABORIGINAL 
HOCKEY TOURNEY 


on January 12th through the 14th at the 
Prince Albert Communiplex. 


the Boyz” band. 

The hockey tournament is a major fund 


by D. Shatz 

The 6th Annual Aboriginal Hockey Tour¬ 
nament is sure to be a highlight for hockey _ . „ 

fans in Western Canada this month. The Eugene Arcand. The three time defending admission is $6.00 per day. Children 12 and 
tourney which is hosted by the Prince Albert champions Dog Lake Raiders will be there af ' ’ . 


The hockey tournament promises to be a raising event for the friendship centre. The 
first class event, says Executive Director entry fee for teams is $550.00. The gate 
~ ' ' " " ’ admission is $6.00 per day. Children 12 and 

under are charged $3.00 and senior citizens 


Indian Metis Friendship Centre will be held well as teams from Prince George, Hobbema, may enter free of charge. 


tie Hockey Tournament guys!" 


AK Auto Body 


• Courtesy Cars • Free Estimates • 

• Complete Collision Service • 

■ Car and Truck Rental • Automobile Painting • 

• Wedge Clamp Uni-Body • Frame Straightening • 


Enoch and possibly The Pas in Manitoba. 

Other bands entered include Sturgeon Lake, 

La Cross, Cumberland Cree, Pelican Nar- Friendship Centre for the past 6 years. He 
Poor Man Reserve, La Ronge, Buffalo explains proudly that the centre is into its 


764*2922 or. 764-2911 


589 - 13th Street East, PRINCE ALBERT 



Narrows and Willow Cree. 

First place prize includes a $3, 
award, a trophy and embroidered champion¬ 
ship jackets. Second place winners will re¬ 
ceive $2,200.00 and a trophy. Third and gram highlights include a variety of youth 
fourth place cash prizes are each set at programs, file Northern Indian Nations 
$1,100.00. All star winners will be awarded Dance Troupe, its own bowling league, the 


27th year of operation and boasts a member- 
1.00 cash ship of 1,066. 

The centre is most active with its "social, 
cultural a 


embroidered hockey bags. 


Two nights of dancing will be held on Janu- nament. 


big Annual Pow-Wow and a yearly ball tour¬ 


ary 12th and 13th to the sounds of the “Just 



Arcand describes the Friendship Centre as 
naving a very good relationship with City 
Council and the local Chamber of Commerce. 
“Together we’re working to bridge the gap 
between the Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
communities,” says Arcand. 

“We are fostering a common understand¬ 
ing of the similarities and a respect for each 
other’s differences.” 



BILL GRAY 

RES. 764-0787 


We Salute The First Nations of Saskatchewan 
May the Great Spirit Guide Us to a Safe and Successful 1990. 
from 

Chief: Samuel Bunnie 
Council, Staff and Band Members 
Mr. Adam Peepeetch, Band Administrator 
Mr. Tyronne Acoone, N.N.A.D.A.P. (Community Health) 

SAHIITIAV BARD 

X '~ - BOX 339 Greenfell, Saskatchewan SOG 2B0 


Office Hours: Monday - Friday 8:00am -12:00pm 
Saturday 1:00pm - 4:00pm 
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SCRIPT REVIEW 

ACID COMMENTARY ON MODERN-DAY RESERVE LIFE 


Dry Lips Oughta Move to Kapuskasing 
A play by Tomson Highway 
Script published by Fifth House: 

134 p.; $9.95 

Script review by Ryan Edwards 

Tomson Highway, the prominent Cana¬ 
dian Native playwright, has done it again. 
And has he ever. In this sequel to his award 
w innin g play “The Rez Sisters”, Highway 
once more weaves side splitting humor to¬ 
gether with add sorial commentary that 
cuts to the bone and to the heart of many of 
the issues facing Natives in contemporary 
Canadian soriety. 

“Dry Lips Oughta Move to Kapuskasing” 
has been labelled as controversial, probably 
because it contains scenes of violence and 
nudity, and because of its caustic and no 
holds barred approach. However, it has also 
been highly acclaimed across the country 
and has won a number of awards, including 
the Dora Mavor Moore Award for Best New 
Play of the 1988/89 season. 

As with “The Rez Sisters”, the setting for 
“Dry Lips” is the fictitious Wasaychigan Hill 
Indian Reserve, located on Manitoulin Is¬ 
land in Ontario. Once more, we are shown 
many of the ways in which the dominant 
white soriety has affected Natives, poverty, 
high unemployment rates, alcohol abuse, 
and an overpowering sense of cultural dis- 



Throughout the play is the presence of 
Nanabush, the “Trickster”, an important 
figure in North American Indian mythology, 
and who appears as the spirits of three differ¬ 
ent women. 

During Act One, comedy, which it be barbed 
or antic, generally prevails. In Act Two, 
however, the action turns tragic and culmi¬ 
nates in, among things, the death of Simon 
Starblanket. The violent event that leads up 
to Simon's death is a scathing statement 
about the effects that white soriety has had 
upon Natives and their cultures. 

The searing commentary in “Dry Lips 
Oughta Move to Kapuskasing” may leave 
you reeling somewhat after reading the script, 
so you can only speculate as to what it would 
be like to actually attend the play. 

Tomson Highway, a Cree who was bom on 
the Brochet Reserve in Northern Manitoba 
and who now lives in Toronto, is making a 
name for himself as a voice speaking on 
behalf of Native Canadians to be heeded. 
Amongst his many other achievements, High¬ 
way is currently Artistic Director of the Native 
Earth Performing Arts Inc., the only profes¬ 
sional Native theater company in Toronto 
and one of few in North America. 


Once more, too, Highway alternates hu¬ 
mour and sorial commentary so swiftly and 
deftly that at times it feels as if you’re laugh¬ 
ing while simultaneously being kicked 
squarely in the stomach. It’s an odd feeling, 
but it gets the message across. 

The main characters in the play are seven 
men from the Wasaychigan Reserve, and 
each of them is caught up in their own per¬ 
sonal predicament and scenario. Zachary 
Keechigeesik wants to start up a bakery on 
the reserve, in the name of “economic devel¬ 
opment”, but has to compete for council ap¬ 
proval with Big Joey, who wants to start up 


a radio station. 

Big Joey is the father of Dickie Bird Halked, 
who is mute because he was born in a bar, 
with Fetal Alcohol Syndrome. Although 
Dickie Bird’s grandfather was a medicine 
man, his uncle, Spooky Lacroix, is a former 
alcoholic who has embraced the white man’s 
religion. By contrast, Simon Starblanket be¬ 
lieves in Native spirituality. 

Another character, Pierre St. Pierre is lit¬ 
erally obsessed with hockey, and spends 
most of his time talking about how he has 
been chosen to referee the women’s hockey 
games. He even gets to ref a couple of the 
games, with Big Joey 
providing the play- 
by-play radio com¬ 
mentary. 
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SPORTS 


mm wins at federation hockey tourney 

by Everett Lambert 

The Peavine (Big Prairie) Metis Settle¬ 
ment proved to be the big winner at the firsts 
ever Federation Cup '89, hosted by the Al¬ 
berta Federation of Metis Settlement Asso¬ 
ciations. The Hockey Tournament took place 
at the Enoch reserve just outside of Edmon¬ 
ton on December 15th, 16th and 17th. 

Peavine gave it the whole nine yards, 
bringing both their teams, the Junior Flyers 
and the Stingers, who shared first and sec¬ 
ond place respectively. The Junior Flyers 
took home $900 and their seniors, the Sting¬ 
ers took home the “A” side purse of $600. The 
Juniors also carried home the historic “Fed- 



WORLD WIDE 
COLLEGE of 

Auctioneering, Inc, 


COL. GORDON E. TAYLOR 
Box 949, Dept. ANN 
Mason City, IA 50401 

(515) 423-5242 


eration Cup” sponsored by the Federation. 

With only some three minutes left in the 
final period, and a score of four to two for the 
Stingers, the Flyers scored the winning goal 
with one of their three shooters. The Sting¬ 
ers, who also had three shooters failed to 
score. 

The game proved to be very exciting with 
fathers playing against their sons on the 
Junior Myers team. 

Winning the “B” side was the neighboring 
Gift Lake Islanders. This settlement, along 
with Peavine and East Prairie form what is 
known as the tri-settlements, because of 
their proximity to one another. So for the 
1989 hockey season, all of the winning Metis 
settlement teams come from this area. 

The Islanders took home $600 with their 
rivals, the “B” side 2nd place winners the 
Paddle Prairie Broncos, taking home $400. 
The Islanders also took home the Challenge 
Cup sponsored by the settlements econom¬ 
ics arm, the Settlement Investment Corp. 

Ralph Ghostkeeper-RiChard, the organ¬ 
izer of the tourney said he had “sore feet and 
legs” from the hectic weekend of skating and 
all the on-the-feet work of organizing such a 
tourney. Ghostkeeper-RiChard also played 
for the FMS Feds who were unfortunately 
knocked offin the early goings. The Feds lost 
their first two games to the Kikino Chiefs 
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University of Victoria 
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and the Buffalo Lakers of Caslan (Buffalo 
Lake). 

“It went well. On Sunday it was really 
good. The teams came out to play hockey on 
Sunday. There was no chippy stufflike there 
had been on Saturday (December 16th). They 
played really well and it was exciting.” 

When asked how it went Ghostkeeper- 
RiChard co mm ents that his “legs are still 
hurtin’.” Being the main organizer on behalf 
of the Federation kept the Paddle Prairie 
member hoppin. He also adds that the next 
Federation Cup ’90 (hopefully) will be hosted 
by the winning team the Peavine Jr. Myers. 
Although an arena-venue hasn’t been cho¬ 
sen, the High Prairie Arena in the tri-settle- 
ment area of northern Alberta looks like an 
obvious choice. 

Game all-stars included center man Dale 
Chalifoux of the Peavine Junior Myer, left 
winger Lome L’Hirondelle of the Peavine Jr. 
Myers, right winger Dave Lamouche of the 
Gift Lake Islanders, left defenceman Ed 
Chalifoux of the Paddle Prairie Broncos, 
right defanceman Rodney Gauthire Sr. of 
the Peavine Stingers, and goalie Arnold 
Kootenay (Stingers), a Metis from the nearby 
Alexander. 

The most valuable player award was 
awarded by Mr. Clarence Houle of Paddle 
Prairie, father of the late brothers, Terry 
and Ray. The Terry-Ray Memorial MVP 
award was presented in recognition of Terry 
(Chillawee) and Ray (Baby) Houle who ex¬ 
celled in the sport of hockey, a game they 
loved. RiChard commented that Houle said 
“If Terry and Ray were still around they’d be 
playing in tournaments like this one.” Terry 
Houle died of cancer and younger brother 
Baby later died following a traffic accident. 

The award went to Larry Gauthier, cap¬ 
tain of the Peavine Jr. Myers, who also won 
the Hot Dog award, which went to the most 
comical player. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL COAUTION FOCUSES ON PULP MILLS 


By Dale Stelter 

As the list of pulp mill projects announced 
by the Alberta government during 1988 and 
1989 grew, the concerns of environmental¬ 
ists about the scale of the proposed develop- 
ment-and the lack of environmentally-sound 


jor urban centers such as Edmonton and 
Calgary, to smaller towns such as Prosper¬ 
ity, Manning, and Smith. 

Despite such a diverse membership, the 
groups comprising FON are unanimous in 
their basic objectives. For example, the 



planning that was involved-also grew. 

One of the main organizations involved in 
the opposition to the proposed massive de¬ 
velopment is the Friends of the North (FON) 
organization, a coalition of previously exist¬ 
ing groups from all parts of Alberta, espe¬ 
cially the northern regions of the province. 

Formed in March of 1989, FON includes in 
its membership groups such as the Friends 
of the Athabasca, Friends of the Peace, 
Friends of the Slave (from the Slave Lake/ 
High Level area), the Fort McMurray Envi¬ 
ronmental Association, and the South Peace 
Environmental Association (from Grande 
Prairie). 

As well, FON has regional chapters located 
throughout the province, ranging from ma- 


organization is calling for a moratorium on 
pulp mill development in Alberta, until a 
thorough environmental assessment of all 
currently proposed and approved projects 
can be completed. 

As well, FON is calling for the rejection of 
the Alberta-Pacific bleached kraft mill pro¬ 
posed for the Athabasca area, revoking of 
Alberta Energy Company’s license to con¬ 
struct a chemi-thermo-mechanical mill near 
Slave Lake, and-at the very leasb-substantial 
modifications to the Diashowa bleached kraft 
mill currently being constructed near Peace 
River. 


The Alberta-Pacific project, which is cur¬ 
rently being assessed by a federal-provincial 
environmental review board, would involve 
a Forest Management Agreement (FMA) of 
approximately 68,000 square kilometers of 
forested land. 

The Diashowa and Alberta Energy Com¬ 
pany projects were not subjected to public 
review. Diashowa has already negotiated 
and signed an FMA with the Alberta Govern¬ 
ment, giving the company jurisdiction over 
approximately 25,000 square kilometers of 
land. Proposed expansion plans would allo¬ 
cate an additional 15,000 square kilometers 
to Diashowa. 

FON is also very aware of the concerns that 
Native people have regarding the province’s 
proposed forestry development. 

As Randy Lawrence, co-chairman of the 
Edmonton chapter of FON, says, “We don’t 
accept the Diashowa FMA, largely because 
of the Lubicon issue...The Lubicon were not 
consulted about the terms of the agreement, 
and they have indicated that they will not 
allow logging on their traditional land until 
there is a land claims settlement.” 

As well, Lawrence says, “The combined 
effects of the oil and gas industry and the 
pulp mill industry would devastate the tra¬ 
ditional livelihoods of Natives in Northern 
Alberta.” 

FON also believes that Natives will not 
benefit substantially from the economic spin¬ 
offs of the pulp projects, mainly because 
harvesting operations will involve large and 
specialized machinery, and the pulp mills 
will be largely automated. As well, the pulp 
that is produced will be sent out of the coun¬ 
try for processing. 

Lawrence indicated that one of the pri¬ 
mary objectives of FON for 1990 is the forma¬ 
tion of a closer alliance between Native and 
non-Native people, for the purposes of pro¬ 
tecting and preserving the environment. 
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Saluting 
The First 
Nations 



Saskatchewan 


Beauval Indian Education Centre 
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21 Equal Employmenl DrvMon 


lHocd/futuie 

The Government of the Northwest Territories is interested in your 
future. If you are native, female, disabled, or have lived more than half 
your life in the NWT, you may beeligible forpreference in employment. 
To assist you in getting a job, an Equal Employment Officer is 
available to provide advice on completing resumes, applications and 
prepare for interviews. 

Call or visit an officer in your area and wT'U 

JSSBSSWSS. 


Yellowknife, Fort Simpson area: 
(403) 920-8904 
Yellowknife. Rae-Edzo area: 
(403) 920-8905 
Fort Smith area: 

(403)872-7278 


(403)979-7166 
Keewatin region: 
(819)645-2629 
Kitikmeot region: 
(403) 983-7284 


To All Youth 

The Great Spirit gave you 
the Gift of Life 
Protect it with Great Care 
for it affects us all 



from Chief Walter Rain, Council, 
Staff & Members 

PAUL BAND EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Phone: 892-2G91 
Phone:428-0188- 
Fax:421-0501 


P.O. Box 89 
i, Direct Duffield, Alberta 
TOE 0N0 


We Encourage Our Youth In all Their Endeavours. 
Our Future Depends on Their Dedication and Hard Work. 

Hobbema Indian 
Health Services 



•BOARD MEMBERS ‘DENIAL 

•ADMINISTRATION ‘PHARMACY 

•COMMUNITY HEALTH DEPT -SPEECH THERAPY 
•MEDICAL CLINIC -HOME CARE SERVICES 

•DIALYSIS 
•X-RAY 

•LABORATORY 
•NAYO-SKAN HUMAN RESOURCES 
•RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
•DRUG AND ALCOHOL SERVICES 

HOBBEMA INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES 

W BOX 100 

HOBBEMA, ALBERTA 
JP TOC 1 NO 

| PH: 403-585-3830 



















